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CALENDAR  1920-1921 

1920 

Sept.  20 Monday,  registration. 

Sept.    21 Tuesday,  8  a.  m.,  opening  of  day  classes. 

Sept.  27 Monday,  7:30  p.  m.,  opening  of  evening  classes. 

Nov.  24 Wednesday,  12  m.,  Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 

Nov.  29 Monday,  8  a.  m.,  classes  resumed. 

Dec.   17 Friday,  9:30  p.  m.,  Christmas  recess  begins. 

1921 

Jan.    3 Monday,  8  a.  m.,  classes  resumed. 

Jan.    24-28 Monday-Friday,  semester  examinations. 

Jan.  29  and  31 Saturday    and    Monday,    registration   for    second 

semester. 

Feb.   1 Tuesday,  8  a.  m.,  recond  semester  opens. 

Feb.  22 Tuesday,  Washington's  Birthday:  recess,  evening 

class  not  included. 
March    15 Tuesday,  President's  Day:  recess,  evening  classes 

not  included. 

March    23 Wednesday,  noon,  Easter  recess  begins. 

March   29 Tuesday,  8  a.  m.,  classes  resuemd. 

May   23-27 Monday-Friday,    semester    examinations    in    the 

evening  classes. 
June    15 Wednesday,  Commencement. 

HOURS    FOR   CONSULTATION 

The  office  of  the  Dean,  first  floor  of  the  Administration  Building 
of  Marquette  University,  1115  Grand  Avenue,  will  be  open  for  con- 
sultation daily,  except  Sunday,  during  the  two  weeks  preceding  Septem- 
ber 20  and  during  the  week  preceding  January  31,  9-12  a.  m.,  3-6  p.  m., 
7:30-9:30  p.  m. 

Appointments  will  be  made  by  the  Dean  at  other  hours  agreeable 
to  both  parties,  should  the  above  hours  be  inconvenient. 

Students  must  register  promptly  at  the  specified  time. 

INFORMATION. 
For    information    concerning   the   College   of   Economics  address 
The   I  \  or  Dean  C.   R.  Atkinson,  1115  Grand  Avenue.     Inter- 

:  persona  arc  urged  to  call  at  the  Dean's  office  whenever  possible, 
1     interview!    are    much    more    satisfactory    than    cor- 
respondence. 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.   HERBERT   C.   NOONAN,   S.  J.,   A.M President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Regent 

CHARLES    R.    ATKINSON,    A.M.,    Ph.D Dean 

KATHERINE  L.  FOLEY Registrar 

FACULTY. 

CHARLES  R.  ATKINSON,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Dean  of  College  of  Economics. 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Economics,  Finance. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Sociology,  Logic. 

MILTON  W.  THOMPSON,  M.A., 
Professor   of   Economics   and   Finance. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HUGH  BRENNAN,  Dooley-Brennan  Co.,  Chicago, 
Instructor  in  Advertising. 

REV.  MARK  A.  CAIN,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Business  Ethics. 

ROBERT  J.  DEMPSEY,  Credit  Mgr.  Weyenberg  Shoe  Mfg.  Co., 
Instructor  in  Credits  and  Collections. 

JOHN  M.  FLYNN,  LL.B., 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

JOSEPH  E.   L.   FYANS,  M.A.,  Ph.B., 

Professor   of    Spanish. 

WILLIAM  S.  FORD,  B.S.,  Arthur  Young  &  Co., 

Instructor  in  Cost  Accounting. 

NEIL  J.  GLEASON,  B.C.S.,  Bond  Department  Paine,  Webber  &  Co., 
Instructor  in  Investments. 

A.  W.  L.  GILPIN,  Branch  Manager  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Instructor  in  Salesmanship  and  Business  Building. 

M.  H.  GROSSMAN,  M.  H.  Grossman  Co.,  Investment  Bonds, 
Intructor  in  Bonds  and  Bond  Selling. 

H.  W.  HARRIMAN,  Ph.B.,  J.D.,  Attorney, 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

JOAQUIN  HERNANDEZ,  B.S.,  C.E., 
Instructor  in  Spanish. 
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RAYMOND  F.  JAEKELS,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Attorney, 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

REGINALD   I.   KENNEY.   LL.B., 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

J.  A.  KEOGH, 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

EWALD  KORNITZ, 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.J., 
Professor  of  Physics. 

WALTER    C.    LIEBNER,    Mgr.    Tonnage    Dept.    Milwaukee    Coke    & 

Gas  Co., 
Instructor  in  Business  Organization. 

THOMAS    A.     McCORMACK,     C.P.A.,     Factory    Accountant     Allis- 

Chalmers  Mfg.  Co., 

Instructor  in  Higher  Accounting. 

c.  f.  Mcdonald,  a.b., 

Instructor  in  English. 

REV.  HUGH  P.  MacMAHON,  S.  J.,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Logic. 

REV.  PAUL  MUEHLMAN,   S.  J., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  J.  ROCHE,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Economics. 

FRANK  J.  MURRAY,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Economics. 

DENNIS  REGAN,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

W.   E.   SCHNEIDER,   C.P.A.   Supervising  Accountant,   City  of 

Milwaukee, 

Instructor  in  Advanced  Accounting. 

A.  W.  SEILER,  M.A.,  Cramer-Krasselt  Co., 
Instructor    in    Advertising. 

FRANCIS   SHAUGHNESSY,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Instructor  in   Public  Speaking. 

W.   A.   SHEAFFER,   M.A., 
Instructor  in  General  Accounting. 

L  S.  STEINER,  A.B., 
Instructor  in   Economics. 

CHARLES   H.   YVlXKi      I     P.A.,  Public  Accountant, 
Instructor    in    Auditing. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics  was  organized  in 
1910  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  thorough  training  for  those  who 
wish  to  devote  themselves  to  business  careers. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS 

The  object  of  the  College  of  Economics  is  to  give  to  the  student  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  manifold  principles  and  factors  that 
underlie  the  activities  of  commercial  life  and  to  emphasize  their  prac- 
tical application  to  the  various  branches  of  industry.  The  method  of 
training  imparts  to  the  student  a  true  and  correct  outlook  on  life, 
fosters  a  high  sense  of  honor,  inculcates  habits  of  industry,  and  im- 
presses upon  him  a  deep  realization  of  his  responsibilities  in  his  chosen 
life-work. 

THE  MODERN  DEMAND  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

The  College  of  Economics  aims  at  something  higher  than  that 
which  is  the  object  of  the  ordinary  business  school.  Its  courses  are 
essentially  of  a  university  and  professional  character. 

In  all  fields  of  modern  endeavor  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  more 
efficient  service.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  more  intricate  affairs 
of  commerce,  industry  and  finance. 

To  supply  this  demand  many  universities  have  added  courses  in 
Economics  and  Business  Administration  to  their  curricula.  They  all 
realize  that,  while  there  is  no  dearth  of  men  qualified  for  mere 
clerical  positions,  very  few  are  fitted  for  managerial  and  executive 
responsibilities.  These  latter  require  not  only  intelligence  and  en- 
ergy, but  also  wide  knowledge,  deep  training,  staunch  character  and 
personal  initiative.  Business  careers  are  looked  upon  more  and 
more  like  other  professions  and  call  for  a  correspondingly  greater 
amount  of  mental  equipment. 

DEVELOPING  EFFICIENCY 

An  intelligent  and  strong  grasp  of  the  wider  interests  of  indus- 
trial life  is  essential  to  the  highest  business  success.  The  College 
of  Economics  grounds  the  student  in  the  fundamental  business  prin- 
ciples and  conditions  and  gives  him  a  carefully  organized  fund  of 
special  information  regarding  the  various  forces  which  vitally  in- 
fluence and  direct  the  movements  of  industry. 
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Accounting  and  in  addition  thereto  the  courses  in  General  Economics 
and  Commercial  Law  I  and  II. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  classified  as  Regulars  and  Specials.  Any  qualified 
student  pursuing  the  prescribed  subjects  for  the  degree  courses,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  hours  of  electives,  will  be  registered  as  a 
Regular  student. 

Students  who  do  not  contemplate  any  of  these  courses  will  be  reg- 
istered as  Specials.  They  make  take  such  available  courses  as  their 
time  will  permit  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty. 

If  any  student  later  desires  to  qualify  for  either  of  the  degree 
courses,  he  will  be  given  credit  for  the  work  already  done. 


TUITION  AND  FEES. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes  before  the  fees  for  the 
current  semester  have  been  paid.  No  exception  will  be  made  and  the 
student  should  come  prepared.  Tuition  and  fees  once  paid  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  be  returned.  A  student  who  leaves  tlie  Uni- 
versity for  valid  reasons  during  the  year  will  be  allowed  credit  for 
the  paid  tuition  provided  that  he  pursues  his  department  studies  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  his  withdrawal.  Students  make  an  implicit 
contract  with  the  institution  to  observe  these  conditions  when  they 
pay  their  tuition. 

Tuition  for   part-time   evening   courses   is   as  follows:      For  two 
hours  of  credit  weekly  during   one   academic   year,   $25;   during   one 
term,  $15;  for  three  hours  of  credit  weekly  during  one  academic  year-, 
$35;  for  four  hours,  $45;  for  each  additional  hour,  $7.50. 
For  Degree  and  Diploma  Courses: 

Matriculation  fee $  5.00 

Tuition  for  the  Academic  year 125.00 

First  semester,  $75.00. 
Second  semester,  $50.00. 

Athletic  fee 5.00 

Graduation  fee 10.00 

Ificate    fee 5.00 

Laboratory  fee*  Chemistry  or  Physics 10.00 

deposit  for  Laboratory  students 10.00 

litional  examination  fee  (on  date  set) 1.00 

Cond                      [nation   Pee   (not  no  date  set) 2.00 

ib  fee,  per  semester .50 

entering  during  the  second  semester  will  pay  one-half 
<>f  I  be  year's  tuition. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 
ADMISSION 

Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school  or  its  equivalent  will 
be  required  for  admission  to  all  degree  courses.* 

Aware,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  business  man  must  not  be 
a  mere  theorist,  the  arrangement  of  courses  strikes  a  just  balance 
between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  advanced  work  done  at  other 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  accepted  standing,  when  work  is  closely 
similar  to  courses  given  in  this  school.  Application  for  advanced 
standing  may  be  made  personally  or  in  writing  and  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  detailed  statement  from  the  proper  authority  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  for  which  credit  is  asked. 

DEGREE  COURSES 

Marquette  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Economics,  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  (B.  C.  S.)  on  regular  students  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  courses  and  additional  electives,  normally  re- 
quiring sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly  throughout  three  academic 
years,  or  their  equivalent  extended  over  a  longer  time. 

On  similar  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Economics  (B.S.)  will  be  conferred  on  all  regular 
students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed  courses  and 
additional  electives,  normally  requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recitation 
weekly  throughout  four  academic  years. 

Students  holding  the  B.C.S.  degree  from  Marquette  University,  or 
an  equivalent  degree  from  any  other  university  or  college  of  recog- 
nized standing,  may  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and 
Faculty,  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science 
(M.C.S.). 

All  such  candidates  must  complete  one  year's  resident  graduate 
work  in  approved  subjects  and  write  a  thesis  on  a  topic  accepted  by 
the  Dean  and  Faculty. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY 

Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  Accounting  will  be  issued  to  all 
students  who  have   successfully  completed  the  three-year  course  in 


*At  least  fourteen  units  of  high  school  work  are  required.  A 
unit  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  thirty-six  weeks,  work  of  four 
or  five  recitation  periods  per  week,  each  recitation  period  to  be  not 
less  than  forty  minutes. 
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A  proportionate  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  every  hour  above 
sixteen,  $7.50  per  hour. 

Special  day  students,  who  take  less  than  16  hours  a  week,  will 
pay  $4.00  for  each  semester  hour  of  study. 

Fees  of  $25  or  less  must  be  paid  in  advance;  fees  for  more  than 
S25  are  payable  three-fifths  in  advance  and  two-fifths  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  semester. 

Xo  student  once  enrolled  in  any  course  will  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw except  for  very  grave  reasons. 

LIVING  EXPENSES 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  near  the  University  at 
the  rate  of  $7  to  $8  per  week.  Students  who  club  together  can  board 
for  less. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  a  rough  estimate  of  the  living 
expenses  of  a  student  for  a  college  year: 

Lowest.     Average.       Liberal. 

Board  and  room $240.00         $275.00         $395.00 

Laundry    30.00  40.00  50.00 

Incidentals    50.00  75.00  100.00 

Totals $320.00         $390.00         $545.00 

A  Faculty  committee  examines  all  boarding  and  rooming  houses 
and  an  approved  list  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar.  This  list 
will  not  be  mailed  out.  The  supply  of  rooming  and  boarding  places 
greatly  exceeds  the  demand  and  no  prospective  student  should  antic- 
ipate any  trouble. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SELF-SUPPORT 

Because  of  its  location  in  Milwaukee,  a  city  of  half  a  million  in- 
habitants, the  manufacturing  center  of  America,  Marquette  Uni- 
versity offers  unparalleled  advantages  to  the  needy  student.  It  is 
easy  for  students  to  earn  their  board.  For  a  couple  of  hours' 
.;  cafes,  hotels,  or  restaurants  many  of  the  students  get  their 
meals.  Others  earn  enough  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  to  help  consider- 
ably towards  their  expenses.  There  are  many  who  are  able  to  earn 
all  their  living  and  boarding  expenses  while  keeping  up  with  their 
studies.  With  regard  to  school  expenses,  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that  the  schedule  of  expenses  at  Marquette  is  to  be  understood  as 

i>    like    schedules   in   other   colleges.      Mar- 

quette  payable  as  tuition,  and  the  student  is  not  met 

quests   for   laboratory  fees.     In  some   colleges 

o  tuition,  hut  the   laboratory  fees  sum  up  to 

i  b  rquel  te. 

based    upon    fact.     Any   student   can 
Secure    a    position    if    he    has   the    proper    amount    of   aggressiveness. 
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However,  he  should  not  expect  to  obtain  work  before  the  second  or 
third  week  of  his  stay  in  Milwaukee. 

The  student  should  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  Students' 
Free  Employment  Bureau. 

Additional  information  concerning  employment  will  be  cheerfully 
given,  but  the  University,  as  such,  does  not  bind  itself  to  secure  posi- 
tions for  all  prospective  students. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   URBAN   LOCATION 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  while  Milwaukee  is  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  United  States,  it  is  also  the  city  which  produces 
a  more  diversified  line  of  manufacture  than  any  other.  It  draws  its 
supply  of  raw  materials  in  convenient  proximity;  secures  its  fuel  by 
the  Great  Lakes  water  route  at  low  rates;  has  ample  transportation 
connections  to  ship  its  products  to  the  four  ends  of  the  earth;  enjoys 
a  skillful,  industrious  and  peaceful  labor  constituency. 

As  a  commercial  center  it  possesses  some  decided  advantages.  As 
the  metropolis  of  the  great  state  of  Wisconsin,  which  holds  a  high  place 
among  the  leading  agricultural  states  of  the  Union,  it  has  become  an 
important  distributing  center  for  all  commodities.  Its  jobbing  and 
wholesale  houses,  which  have  grown  into  great  commercial  enterprises, 
have  extended  their  trade  connections  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  state. 

Because  of  its  location  Marquette  University  offers  unparalleled 
advantages  to  the  student.  He  can  gain  an  insight  into  the  practical 
side  of  his  future  profession  while. still  attending  the  classes. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  magnificient  public  library  of  the  city  is  within  two  blocks 
of  the  Schools  of  Economics,  Journalism,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Law, 
Engineering.  The  arrangement  of  the  library  is  an  ideal  one  for 
students,  who  have  access  to  all  the  books  for  consultation  and  study, 
and  may  with  special  privilege  take  home  with  them  as  many  books 
as  are  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  essays,  debates,  etc.  The 
main  library  and  its  eight  branches  contain  342,194  volumes. 

The  Samuel  Marshall  Library  of  the  College  of  Economics  con- 
tains many  standard  works  which  are  indispensable  for  supplementary 
reading.  The  students  may  also  avail  themselves  of  the  Municipal 
Library  in  the  City  Hall. 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  academic  year  1920-1921  will  begin  September  20,  1920,  and 
will  end  May  27,  1921.  There  are  thirty-four  weeks,  exclusive  of  va- 
cations, devoted  to  school  work.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters, 
each  comprising  seventeen  weeks  of  class  work.  The  last  week  of 
each  semester  is  ordinarily  devoted  to  examinations,  thus  leaving 
sixteen  weeks  each  semester  for  class  instruction. 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  SESSIONS 

Classes  are  conducted  during  the  morning  and  in  the  evening, 
except  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  In  the  day  classes  are  taught  most 
of  the  subjects  required  for  degrees.  There  are  no  classes  in  the 
afternoon,  thus  enabling  the  student  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  study  or  to  acquire  practical  experience  by  accepting  employment. 

In  order  to  accommodate  students  who  may  be  employed  during 
the  day  and  who  may  wish  to  supplement  their  knowledge  by  further 
study,  a  limited  number  of  courses  is  offered  in  the  evening  sessions. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  Faculty  is  composed  partly  of  trained  professors  who  give 
their  entire  time  to  teaching  and  research,  and  partly  of  successful 
men  in  the  various  branches  of  business  and  professional  life.  They 
all  co-operate  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  efficiency. 

PRIZES 

The  College  of  Economics  offers  the  following  prizes  for  the  year 
1920-1921. 

A  prize  of  $25  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  attained 
the  highest  average  during  the  years  preparatory  for  a  degree. 

A  prize  of  $20  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  attained 
the  highest  standing  during  the  academic  year  1920-1921.  The  prize 
is  open  to  all  the  students  of  the  degree  courses.  The  student  who 
wins  the  first  prize  cannot  compete  for  the  second  prize. 

A  prize  of  $15  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  degree 
courses  who  has  submitted  the  best  essay  on  an  economic  subject. 
The  student  is  free  to  choose  his  own  subject,  but  must  submit  it  for 
approval  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Economics.  The  essay  must  be 
typewritten  and  must  be  handed  in  not  later  than  May  3,  1921. 

Regularity  in  attendance,  accurate  scholarship  and  unblemished 
conduct  are  necessary  conditions  for  the  winning  of  these  prizes. 

redits  will  be  allowed  unless  the  student  has  faithfully  at- 
1  the  various  courses  for  which  he  desires  credit  and  has  satis- 
factorily passed  the  examinations.     Moreover,  no  credits  will  be  given 
if  the  student  has  not  met  all  his  financial  obligations  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

ORGANIZATIONS 
THE  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  COMMERCE  CLUB 
In  the  fall  of  L916  the  Marquette  University  Commerce  Club  was 

•mica.     With  an  excellent  program  ar- 
this  club  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  profit-  of  the  work  of  the  department. 

Club  is  to  prepare  the  Economics 

more  efficiently  for  work  as  business  men 

and  to  bri  i     ouch  with  the  commercial  world.     To 

this   (  ery   two   weeks  throughout  the  year, 
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devoted  alternately  to  student  programs  and  addresses  by  men  who 
are  prominent  in  the  business  circles  of  Milwaukee  and  other  cities. 
Investigations  of  the  workings  of  prosperous  business  establishments 
are  made  from  time  to  time. 

All  students  of  the  College  of  Economics  are  entitled  to  become 
members  of  the  Commerce  Club. 

The  co-operation  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Milwaukee  in 
the  work  of  the  Commerce  Club  insures  for  its  members  a  connection 
the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  transition  from 
school  to  active  business  life  is  always  a  difficult  one.  The  opportun- 
ities offered  by  the  Commerce  Club  for  overcoming  this  difficulty 
will  increase  with  the  years  and  activity  of  the  organization. 

ECONOMICS  DEBATING  SOCIETY 

Business  men  today  are  paying  close  attention  to  their  use  of 
oral  English,  in  order  that  they  may  make  the  most  of  their  opportun- 
ities. Even  outside  the  confines  of  business  more  and  greater  respon- 
sibilities are  each  year  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  prominent  business 
men.  This  is  essentially  an  age  of  activity,  and  the  business  man 
holds  the  center  of  the  stage.  He  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  leader 
in  every  line  of  public  action. 

To  fulfil  these  new  responsibilities  the  inflential  business  man 
must  be  as  conversant  with  the  principles  of  oral  English  as  he  is 
with  the  principles  that  underlie  effective  business  writing.  He  must 
have  the  power  to  impress  his  message  upon  his  audience  with  the 
same  force  of  logic  and  consecutive  thinking  which  he  applies  to  his 
business  affairs. 

To  prepare  the  student  of  the  Economics  department  for  this 
wider  field  of  influence,  the  Economics  Debating  Society  was  estab- 
lished in  1917.  During  the  past  two  years  meetings  were  held  every 
two  weeks  and  current  industrial,  civic,  social  and  political  questions 
were  discussed.  Besides  regular  debates,  essays,  speeches,  extempore 
discussions,  voice  culture  and  parliamentary  practice  are  the  practical 
means  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  Society. 

The  work  of  the  Debating  Society  is  directly  connected  with  the 
classes  in  English  and  all  day  students  are  required  to  take  part  in  its 
activities. 

THE  BANDEROLE 

The  Banderole,  the  honor  fraternity  of  the  College  of  Economics, 
was  organized  in  1916.  The  purpose  of  this  fraternity  is  to  cultivate 
and  further  high  ideals  and  to  encourage  loyalty  and  service.  Mem- 
bers of  the  department  are  eligible  to  the  fraternity  provided  they 
meet  with  the  necessary  requirements  for  admission.  These  require- 
ments are  based  on  scholarship,  on  upright  character  and  on  an  active 
display  of  loyalty  and  service  to  the  University  and  the  College  of 
Economics. 
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The  affairs  of  the  Banderole  are  in  the  hands  of  the  active  mem- 
bers, who  direct  the  policy  of  the  fraternity  and  maintain  its  pur- 
pose and  aims. 

Candidates  are  notified  months  in  advance  of  their  prospective  ad- 
mission into  the  fraternity,  and,  if  they  pass  their  period  of  probation 
successfully,  are  initiated  into  the  organization  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester.  Students  are  not  eligible  to  the  fraternity  during 
their  first  year  at  the  school. 

NATIONAL  COMMERCE  FRATERNITY. 

Delta  Chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi  fraternity  was  installed  at 
Marquette  University  in  the  Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics 
in  April  1920.  Delta  Sigma  Pi  is  a  national  professional  commerce 
fraternity  organized  to  foster  the  study  of  business  in  universities; 
to  encourage  scholarship  and  the  association  of  students  for  their 
mutual  advancement  by  research  and  practice;  to  promote  closer 
affiliation  between  the  commercial  world  and  students  of  commerce 
and  to  further  a  higher  standard  of  commercial  ethics  and  culture 
and  the  civic  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  community. 

Each  year  Delta  Chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi  will  present  a  gold 
key  to  that  senior  in  the  department  who,  upon  graduation,  ranks 
highest  in  scholarship,  leadership  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 
The  award  of  this  key  will  be  made  by  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Economics  irrespective  of  membership  in  Delta  Sigma  Pi. 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES. 

B.  C.  S.  COURSE 

FIRST  YEAR 
Prescribed  Studies  Prescribed  Studies 

First   Semester  Second  Semester 

English  (LE-1) 3      English  (LE-2) 3 

Business  Economics  (E-l) 3      Business  Economics  (E-l) 3 

Commercial  Law   (CL-1)   or  Commercial  Law   (CL-1)   or 

Accounting  (E-l) 2      Accounting  (A-l) 2 

Modern    Language 3      Modern   Language 3 

Political  History  (E-23) 2      Political  History  (E-23) 2 

Business  Ethics  (P-4) 2  — 

—  13 

15 

ELECTIVES,  2  or  3  hours 
SECOND  YEAR 

English  (LE-8) 3      English  (LE-3) 3 

Economic    Resource*    (E-2)....    3      American  Government  (E-20) .  .    3 
Commercial  Law   (CL-1)   or                Commercial  Law   (CL-1)   or 
Accounting  (A-l) 2      Accounting  (A-l) 2 
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Corporation  Finance  (BA-6) ...   2 

Business  Ethics  (P-4) 2 

Logic  (P-l) 3 

15 
ELECTIVES, 
THIRD 

Money  and  Credit  (E-14) 3 

Investments  (BA-3) 2 

Commercial  Law   (CL-2) 2 

Banking  (BA-2) 2 

Transportation  (E-9) 2 

Business  Psychology  (P-5) ....   3 


Corporation  Finance  (BA-6) ...  2 
Financial   History    (E-16) 2 

12 

2  or  4  hours 

YEAR 

Industrial  Combinations  (E-8).  3 

Foreign  Trade  (E-6) 2 

Commercial  Law   (CL-2) 2 

3anking  (E-12) 2 

Marketing  (E-7) 2 

Sociology    (E-24) 3 


14 
ELECTIVES,   2   hours 
ELECTIVES 


14 


Accounting  ( A-2)  or  ( A-3) 2 

Advertising  (BA-1) 2 

Business  Organization  (BA-5) .   2 

Chemistry 5 

Economic  History   (E-3) 2 

Foreign  Exchange  and  the 

Money  Market   (E-13) 2 

Logic  (P-l) 3 

Mathematics 3 

Physics    5 

Private  Secretaryship  (BA-12) .   2 

Salesmanship   (BA-10) 2 

Traffic  Problems   (E-10) 2 

English  (LE-4) 

Accounting  (A-2)  or  (A-3) 2 

Bonds   and   Bond   Selling 


(BA-4) 2 

Chemistry 5 

Cost  Accounting  (A-4) 2 

Credits  and  Collections  (BA- 

11)    2 

Ethics    (P-3) 3 

Labor  Movement   (E-19) 3 

Life  Insurance  (BA-7) 2 

Mathematics 3 

Municipal  Government 

(E-21)    2 

Physics    5 

Property  Insurance  (BA-8) 2 

Real  Estate  (BA-9) 2 

Statistics    (E-ll) 2 

English  (LE-4) 


B.  S.  COURSE 

FIRST  YEAR 


Prescribed  Studies 

First   Semester 

English  (LE-1) 3 

Business  Economics  (E-l) 3 

Accounting  (A-l) 2 

Mathematics 3 

Political   History    (E-25) 2 

Modern  Language 3 


Prescribed  Studies 

Second  Semester 

English  (LE-2) 3 

Business  Economics  (A-l) 3 

Accounting  (A-l) 2 

Mathematics , . .  3 

Political   History   (E-23) 2 

Modern  Language 3 


16 


16 
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SECOND  YEAR 
English  (LE-3) 3     English  (LE-3) 3 


Economic  Resources   (E-2)....  3 

Commercial  Law   (CL-1) 2 

Corporation  Finance  (BA-6) ...  2 

Business  Ethics  (P-4) 2 

Physics    5 


American  Government  (E-20) . .  3 

Commercial  Law  (CL-1) 2 

Corporation  Finance  (BA-6) ...   2 

Financial  History  (E-16) 2 

Physics    5 


17 
THIRD  YEAR 


17 


Money  and  Credit   (E-14) 3 

Accounting  (A-2) 2 

Commercial  Law   (CL-2) 2 

Banking  (BA-2) 2 

Chemistry 5 


Industrial  Combinations  (E-8) .  2 

Accounting  (A-2) 2 

Commercial  Law  (CL-2) 2 

3anking  (E-12) 2 

Chemistry 5 


14 
ELECTIVES,  2  hours 


FOURTH  YEAR 


14 


Accounting  ( A-3) 2     Accounting  (A-3) 2 


Traffic  Problems  (E10) 2 

Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Mon- 
ey Market  (E-13) 2 

Business  Organization  (BA-5) .   2 

Transportation    (E-9) 2 

Business  Psychology  (P-5) 3 

13 


World  Markets  (E-7) 2 

Cost  Accounting  (A-4) 2 

Labor  Movement  (E-19) 3 

Foreign  Trade  (E-6) 2 

Sociology    (E-24) 3 


14 


ELECTIVES 


Advertising  (BA-1) 2 

Economic   History    (E-3) 2 

International  Commercial  Poli- 
cies (E-26) 2 

(P-l) 3 

Salesmanship    (BA-10) 2 

Private  Secretaryship  (BA-12) .   2 
Bonds   and    Bond    Selling 

(BA-4)   2 


Ethics    (P-3) 3 

Life  Insurance  (BA-7) 2 

Municipal  Government 

(E-21)    2 

Property  Insurance  (BA-8) ....  2 

Real  Estate  (BA-9) 2 

Statistics  (E-ll) 2 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 
ECONOMICS. 

COURSE  E-l.       Business  Economics.     I,  II;    (3)*. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  working  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  underlying  principles  of  modern  business.  Begin- 
ning with  a  characterization  of  modern  industrial  organization,  the 
student  is  led  to  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  production,  including 
trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  value  as  it  arises  in  the  exchange 
of  goods,  human  wants  and  their  satisfaction  in  consumption. 

Among  other  subjects  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  include 
money,  credit  and  banking,  international  trade  and  protection,  dis- 
tribution of  proceeds  to  rent,  wages,  interest  and  profits. 

COURSE  E-2.     Economic  Resources.     I;  (3). 

Geography  of  production;  a  study  of  geographical  conditions  and 
their  influence  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  man; 
a  descriptive  study  of  the  leading  American  industries;  discussion 
of  the  products  of  the  farm,  forests,  mines,  quarries,  etc. 

COURSE  E-3.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States.     I;   (2). 

The  development  of  colonial  institutions;  the  public  land  problems; 
agricultural  development;  growth  of  slavery;  internal  improvement; 
finance;  development  of  banking;  combinations  of  labor  and  capital; 
growth  of  transportation  facilities;  natural  resources;  large-scale 
manufacturing;  commercial  expansion;  education  and  the  general 
social  life. 

COURSE  E-4.  Industrial  and  Commercial  Development  of 
Europe.    I;  (3). 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  historical  back- 
ground preparation  for  the  study  of  commercial  and  industrial  prob- 
lems. The  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  various 
European  countries  will  be  traced  in  outline.  Particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  commercial  and  industrial  organization,  to  the  various 
other  causes  and  conditions  that  have  made  for  progress  in  mediaeval 
and  modern  Europe  and  to  the  bearing  of  those  conditions  and  causes 
on  the  development  of  the  United  States. 

COURSE  E-5.    Domestic  Trade.     I;  (3). 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  domestic  trade.  Survey  of 
internal  commerce  of  the  Unite'd  States;  marketing  of  farm  products; 


*The  Roman  numerals  I  and  II,  indicate  respective  semesters.  The 
Arabic  numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  hours  of  recita- 
tion weekly. 

I 
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commerce  in  raw  materials  and  manufactures;  functions  of  the  middle- 
man and  retailer  and  their  relation  to  the  manufacturer  and  consumer; 
co-operative  buying  and  selling;  manufacturer's  marketing  problems; 
development  of  trade  marks  and  private  brands;  price  maintenance. 

COURSE   E-6.     Foreign  Trade.     II;    (2). 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  foreign  trade.  A  survey  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States;  a  study  of  the  opportunities  for 
foreign  trade;  a  detailed  examination  of  the  facilities  and  methods  used 
in  conducting  import  and  export  trade  and  of  the  activity  of  the 
Government  in  promoting  such  trade. 

COURSE  E-7.    Marketing.  II;  (2). 

This  is  a  detailed  course  in  distribution.  It  gives  a  treatment  of 
marketing  methods  in  our  present  system  of  economic  structure.  The 
following  topics  receive  consideration:  general  factors  that  affect 
trade;  status  of  the  retailer;  retail  competition;  chain  store;  mail  order 
house;  national  advertising  and  price  maintenance.  Then  attention  is 
given  to  the  status  of  the  jobber  and  the  service  of  the  middleman. 
Finally,  the  market  problems  of  the  manufacturer  are  analyzed. 

COURSE  E-8.     Industrial  Combinations.     II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  conditions  and  motives  that  have  resulted  in  the 
great  industrial  combinations  of  the  present  time;  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  growing  out  of  them;  the  attitude  which  should  be  as- 
sumed toward  their  limitation  and  control;  their  future  development. 
Some  of  these  combinations  will  be  studied  in  detail. 

COURSE  E-9.     Transportation.     I;   (2). 

This  course  will  include  a  brief  summary  of  the  development  of 
transportation  facilities  in  the  United  States,  including  technical  im- 
provements; public  aids  to  railroads;  competition,  rate  wars,  pools, 
traffic  associations  and  consolidations;  description  of  present  railroad 
systems;  organization  of  the  freight,  passenger,  express  and  mail  serv- 
ices; the  Great  Lakes  service  and  traffic;  water  rates  and  the  relation 
of  crater  and  rail  carriers. 

Course  E-10.     Traffic  Problems.     1;   (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  practical  traffic  problems;  rates  and  classifica- 
tions; application  to  local  conditions. 

COUKSK  E-ll.     Statistics.     II;  (2). 

This  c  ui  :  go  give  a  preliminary  training  in  statistical 

method.    The  i!  I  used  is  drawn  mainly  from  economic 

and    I  Special   emphasis   is   placed   on  the  im- 

of  discriminating  between  important  and  unimportant  data 

in  all  rases  where  interpretation  is  U\a  end  sought. 
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Practical  laboratory  exercises  are  required. 

This  course  should  not  be  taken  without  consultation  with  the 
professor. 

COURSE  E-12.     Banking  Theory  and  History.     II;   (2). 

The  functions  and  accounts  of  a  bank;  the  different  kinds  of 
banks;  the  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States;  the  State  banks; 
the  national  banking  system  and  the  recent  growth  of  trust  com- 
panies; the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank 
of  France,  the  Reichsbank,  the  Scotch  and  Canadian  Banks;  note  issues, 
deposits,  reserves,  branch  banking;  relations  with  the  government; 
connection  with  crises  and  clearing  houses.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  will  be  fully  studied. 

COURSE    E-13.      Foreign    Exchange    and    the    Money    Market. 

I;  (2). 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
international  payment;  the  rate  of  exchange;  the  gold  points;  move- 
ments of  specie;  arbitrage  transactions;  interest  and  discount  rates. 

This  course  is  closely  allied  to  the  course  in  Banking  Practice. 

COURSE   E-14.     Money   and   Credit.     I;    (3). 

The  principles  of  money  and  credit;  the  nature  of  money,  coinage, 
the  standard  question,  the  different  forms  of  money  and  the  monetary 
systems  of  the  United  States.  Among  the  questions  discussed  will  be 
free  silver,  greenback  issues,  legal  tender  acts,  domestic  and  foreign 
exchange,  and  the  effects  of  money  and  credit  upon  the  rates  of  interest 
and  the  prices  of  commodities. 

COURSE  E-15.     Crises  and  Depressions.    I;  (2). 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  recurring  periods  of  ac- 
tivity and  inactivity  in  business  in  the  United  States.  An  analytical 
examination  is  made  of  the  financial  and  banking  conditions  that  ac- 
company business  cycles  and  remedies  for  crises  are  suggested. 

COURSE  E-16.    Financial  History  of  the  United  States.     II;  (2). 

Among  the  topics  considered  in  this  course  are  the  finances  of  the 
colonies  and  the  Confederation;  the  development  of  banking  facilities; 
the  independent  Treasury  System;  tariff  legislation;  crises  and  de- 
pressions; development  of  the  monetary  system;  taxation  and  public 
expenditures;  the  public  debt. 

COURSE  E-17.     Public  Finance.     I;    (2). 

A  study  of  the  financial  methods  of  the  United  States  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  leading  European  nations,  including  the 
various  forms  and  methods  of  taxation  and  the  customs  and  internal 
revenue  systems. 
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COURSE   E-18.     History  of  Economic  Theory.     I;    (2). 

A  course  designed  for  advanced  students  in  Economics,  covering 
the  essentials  in  the  writings  of  the  master  minds  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  economic  theory — Adam  Smith,  Mill, 
Ricardo,  Jevons  and  others.  The  reasons  for  the  persistence  and  for 
the  abandonment  of  certain  theories  will  be  investigated. 

COURSE  E-19.     The  Labor  Movement.  II;  (3). 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  methods  of  organization 
and  control  of  labor  unions,  industrial  remuneration  and  industrial 
peace,  labor  legislation,  court  decisions  in  labor  disputes,  child  labor, 
unemployment  and  industrial  education. 

COURSE  E-20.     American  Government.  II;   (3). 
A  study  of  the  development  and  practical  workings  of  our  federal, 
state  and  local  governments. 

COURSE  E-21.     Municipal  Government.     II;   (3). 

The  organization  and  administration  of  city  government  in  the 
United  States;  current  movements  in  municipal  politics  examined  and 
discussed  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  European  municipalities 
handle  similar  problems. 

COURSE  E-22.    Political  History  of  the  United  States.    I,  II;  (2). 
A  detailed  study  of  the  political  development  of  the  United  States. 

COURSE  E-24.     Sociology.    II;  (3). 

This  course  comprises  a  fundamental  and  general  study  of  the 
social  question  and  the  various  schools  of  reform.  It  discusses  the 
elements  of  social  life — the  individual,  the  family,  the  state;  labor 
and  capital  in  their  social  aspects;  the  various  associations  of  capital- 
ists, employers  and  workers;  co-operation;  economic  freedom;  strikes; 
the  social  bearings  of  distribution  and  consumption;  social  problems  of 
poverty,  unemployment,  etc. 

COURSE  E-26.     International  Commercial  Policies.     I;    (2). 

A  technical  study  of  the  trade  policies  of  nations  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another;  mercantile  system;  free  trade;  protection;  reci- 
procity; most  favored  nation  clause;  commercial  treaties  and  customs 
administration.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  present-day  port 
regulations  for  entry  and  clearance,  custom  laws  of  important  nations 
and  economic  phases  of  diplomacy. 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

COURSE  BA-1.     Advertising.     I,  II;    (2). 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present  a  general  survey  of  ad- 
vertising in  all  its  main  branches,  supplemented  by  practice  work  in 
technique  and  class  discussions  of  practical  advertising  and  merchan- 
dising problems. 

The  chief  subjects  covered  are:  Preparation  of  copy;  sources  of 
data;  psychology  of  appeal;  color;  laws  of  memory;  emphasis  induc- 
ing action;  analysis  of  successful  advertisements;  mediums;  trade- 
marks; art;  engraving;  lithography;  electrotyping;  type;  paper;  print- 
ing; direct  literature  follow-up  system;  house  organs;  selling  methods; 
the  campaign  as  a  whole;  the  advertising  agency. 

COURSE  BA-2.     Banking  Practice.     I;   (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  the  organization,  functions  and  management 
of  a  typical  commercial  bank.  The  various  departments,  such  as  re- 
ceiving teller,  note  teller,  paying  teller,  outgoing  and  incoming  clear- 
ings, clearing  out-of-town  checks;  collection  department,  etc.,  will  be 
considered. 

COURSE  BA-3.     Investments.     I;  (2). 

Nature,  method  and  laws  of  investment;  government,  state  and 
municipal  bonds;  stocks  and  bonds  of  public  service  companies;  stocks 
and  bonds  of  industrial  organizations;  railroad  stocks  and  bonds;  fluc- 
tuation; stock  markets;  the  relation  of  speculation  to  investment  mort- 
gages; real  estate  values  and  investments. 

COURSE  BA-4.    Bonds  and  Bond  Selling.    II;  (2). 

A  thorough  practical  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  bonds  and  the 
work  of  bond  houses.  The  instruction  of  selling  methods  is  accom- 
panied by  numerous  illustrations  and  student  practice  work. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  III  and  insists  on  the  practical 
aspects  of  investment. 

COURSE   BA-5.     Business   Organization.     II;    (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  a  typical 
business.  The  following  subjects  are  treated:  plant  location;  plant  de- 
sign; organization  of  plant;  cost  accounting;  distribution  of  expense; 
selection  and  supervision  of  labor;  methods  of  paying  labor;  time  and 
motion  study;  purchasing  records;  machine  records;  the  production 
department. 

COURSE  BA-6.    Corporation  Finance.    I,  II;  (2). 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  the  student  a  presentation  of  the 
phases  of  practical  financial  management  of  a  corporation.  The  sub- 
jects treated  are:   Business   promotion;   principles   of  capitalization; 
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means  of  financing  a  corporation;  determination  of  profits;  valuation 
of  securities;  methods  and  purpose  of  consolidation;  reorganization 
of  corporations,  etc. 

COURSE  BA-7.    Life  Insurance.    II;  (2). 

Nature  and  principles  of  life  insurance;  various  kinds  of  life 
insurance  and  classification  of  policies;  measurement  of  risks;  rate- 
making;  premiums;  special  forms  of  life  insurance;  organization  and 
management  of  insurance  companies;  government  supervision  of  life 
insurance;  important  phases  of  life  insurance. 

COURSE  BA-8.     Property  Insurance.     II;   (2). 

Organization  of  fire  insurance  companies;  the  functions  of  fire 
insurance;  the  policy  contract  in  fire  insurance;  parties  to  the  con- 
tract; agency  in  fire  insurance;  the  description  of  the  property  insured; 
the  risk  assumed;  the  term  of  the  contract;  special  agreements  in- 
dorsed on  the  policy;  the  reinsurance  reserve;  coinsurance;  fire  in- 
surance rating;  reinsurance;  fire  prevention;  State  supervision  and 
regulation;  other  forms  of  property  insurance. 

COURSE  BA-9.     Real  Estate.    II;  (2). 

A  practical  course  dealing  with  the  business  problems  connected 
with  the  sale,  purchase  and  management  of  real  estate.  The  follow- 
ing topics  are  included  in  this  study:  Real  estate  brokerage;  contracts 
in  real  estate;  auction  sales;  liens;  taxes  and  assessments;  the  transfer 
of  titles;  deeds;  bonds  and  mortgage;  leases;  methods  of  arriving  at 
the  valuation  of  real  estate;  surveyor's  relation  to  real  estate;  work 
>f  the  architect;  problems  of  management,  etc. 

COURSE  BA-10.     Salesmanship  and  Business  Building.     I;   (2). 

Personal  qualifications — the  study  of  the  science  of  salesmanship. 
The  study  and  practice  of  the  art  of  salesmanship.  History  of  the 
three  fields  of  salesmanship:  Wholesale,  retail  and  specialty  and  the 
relation  of  the  salesman  to  each.  History  of  the  product  and  its  dis- 
tribution. A  thorough  study  of  the  elements  that  make  for  success 
in  selling;  knowledge  of  goods  to  be  sold;  studying  the  prospective 
buyer  and  analyzing  the  modes  and  methods  of  arousing  interest. 
Analyzing  the  different  types  of  customers  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 
Personal  efficiency  as  applied  to  business.  How  to  develop  a  winning 
personality. 

COURSE  BA-11.     Credits  and  Collections.    II;  (2). 

Forms  of  credit.  Classes  of  credit  and  credit  machinery.  Duties 
and  qualifications  of  the  credit  man.  Elements  determining  the  credit 
risk.  Sources  of  credit  information.  The  financial  statement.  Con- 
struction and  analysis  of  statements.     Legal  remedies  of  the  creditor. 
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Extensions,   compositions   and   adjustments.     Bankruptcy,   insolvency 
and  receivership.    Credit  safeguards. 

COURSE  BA-12.     Private  Secretaryship.     I;  (2). 

Duties  of  the  private  secretary.  Managing  callers.  Handling 
correspondence.  Points  on  letter  writing.  Filing.  Outlines  and  re- 
ports. Sources  of  information.  Editing,  printing  and  proofreading. 
Appointments,  diaries,  accounts.  Systematizing  the  office.  Ethics 
and  amenities  of  the  private  secretary. 


COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

COURSE  CL-1.    I,  II;  (2). 

Contracts.  Elements  of  a  contract;  consideration;  agreement; 
parties  to  a  contract;  consent;  fraud;  duress;  illegal  contracts  inter- 
pretation of  contracts;  discharge  of  contracts,  etc. 

Negotiable  Instruments.  Rights  of  the  holder;  liability  of  the 
parties;  discharge  of  negotiable  instruments;  bills  of  exchange;  checks; 
promissory  notes,  etc. 

Agency.  Nature  and  formation;  extent  of  authority  of  agents; 
duties  and  liabilities  of  principals  and  agents;  termination  of  agency; 
special  forms  of  agency. 

Partnership.  Nature  and  formation;  rights  and  duties  of  partners; 
dissolution  and  its  consequences. 

Corporations.  Nature  and  formation;  capital  and  stock;  manage- 
ment of  corporations;  corporate  powers;  liability  of  shareholders  to 
creditors;  dividends;  dissolution  of  corporations. 

Some  of  the  above  subjects  will  be  studied  with  great  detail  and 
supplemented  by  special  treatises. 

COURSE  CL-2.     I,  II;  (2). 

Sales.  Sales  of  personal  property;  nature  of  the  contract  of  sales; 
the  Statute  of  Frauds;  passing  of  the  title;  warranties  accompany- 
ing sales;  performance  of  the  contract;  conditional  sales;  mortgages  on 
personal  property. 

Bailments.  Nature  of  bailments;  bailments  for  benefit  of  bailor 
and  bailee;  mutual  benefit  bailments. 

Carriers.  Common  carriers;  carrier's  liability  during  transit; 
carriers  of  passengers;  innkeepers;  telegraph  companies. 

Guaranty  and  Suretyship.  Nature  and  form  of  the  contract; 
scope  and  interpretation  of  the  contract;  rights  of  surety  after  pay- 
ment; discharge  of  surety. 

Insurance.  Formation  of  the  contract;  special  provisions  of  the 
policy;  life  insurance;  accident  insurance,  etc. 

Real  Property  and  Tenancy.     Nature  and  classification;  title  to 
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real  property;  title  by  deed;  mortgages  of  real  property;  landlord 
and  tenant. 

Wills.  Requisitions  to  make  a  will;  revocation  of  wills,  probate 
of  wills;  executors  and  administrators. 

Some  of  the  above  subjects  will  be  supplemented  by  special 
treatises. 


ACCOUNTING. 

COURSE  A-l.     General  Accounting.     I,  II;  (2). 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  siiod  foundation  for  the 
courses  which  are  to  follow.  To  secure  absolute  thoroughness  and 
coherent  development,  Walton's  graded  system  of  General  Accounting 
is  used. 

The  course  includes:  The  elements  of  accounting;  single  and 
double  entry;  debits  and  credits;  journalizing,  posting  and  trial  bal- 
ances; closing  books;  proprietor's  accounts;  partnership  accounts,  etc. 

Advanced  analytic  study  of  accounting;  analytic  study  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet;  assets  and  liabilities;  depreciation;  capital  stock;  profits; 
surplus  and  reserves;  sinking  funds;  counting-house  methods  and  bus- 
iness practice,  etc. 

A  series  of  graded  exercises,  based  on  the  text  and  lectures,  will 
be  given  to  insure  the  student's  thorough  grasp  of  the  principles  and 
facility  in  their  practical  application. 

COURSE  A-2.     Corporation  Accounting.     I,  II;   (2). 

Corporate  formation;  books  of  account;  stock  accounts;  capital, 
assets,  investments;  working  and  trading  assets;  real  estate;  lease- 
holds; mortgages;  buildings,  maintenance  and  expense;  basis  of  val- 
uation of  machinery  and  tools;  depreciation  and  fluctuation;  raw  ma- 
terials and  their  cost;  notes  receivable  and  bills  of  exchange;  interest 
on  notes;  goodwill,  its  nature  and  theory;  deferred  charges  as  assets; 

nization  and   promotion   expenses;   advertising;   liabilities;    sales; 

lints,  trade  and  cash  discounts;  bonds;  secret  reserves;  sinking 
.  and  earnings;  capital  expenditure;  capital  receipts; 
dividends. 

COURSE  A-3.     Auditing.     I,  II  (2). 

Qualifications  of  an  auditor;  objects  of  an  audit;  responsibility  of 

an  auoi4or;  conduct  and  process  of  an  audit;  appraisals;  various  kinds 

of  audits,  such  as  mergers  and  consolidations,  Board  of  Trade  and 

Stock  ife   insurance  companies,  breweries,  municipalities, 

-orations,  electric  light  and  power  companies, 

railroads,  banks,  executor's  accounts,  consign- 

onts. 
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COURSE  A-4.     Cost  Accounting. 

Analysis  of  the  sources  of  cost;  tracing  the  cost  from  the  raw 
materials  through  the  processes  of  production  to  the  finished  product; 
apportioning  costs;  cost  of  labor;  cost  of  management;  cost  units; 
analysis  of  costs  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  various  de- 
partments; trading  as  distinguished  from  manufacturing  costs;  in- 
stalling and  operating  cost  systems;  cost  keeping  according  to  the 
most  satisfactory  methods. 

All  courses  will  be  accompanied  by  a  well-graded  series  of  prob- 
lems which  apply  the  principles  studied  to  practical  affairs.  These 
problems  form  a  continuous  course  running  through  the  second  and 
third  years. 

The  entire  course  in  Accounting  is  so  arranged  and  constructed  as 
to  prepare  the  student  who  masters  both  theory  and  practice  for  the 
C.P.A.  examinations. 

To  bring  about  this  result  the  students  must  devote  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  laboratory  work  outside  of  the  classes  and  to  the  home 
assignments. 

COURSE  A-5.     C.  P.  A.  Quiz.  II;   (2). 

This  course  is  conducted  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  examination 
for  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Students  are  trained  to  work  out  problems  and  questions  under 
conditions  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  examination  room.  Prac- 
tical Accounting  problems,  Auditing  and  Theory  of  Accounts  are  dealt 
with.  Papers  set  in  various  C.  P.  A.  examinations,  particularly  those 
of  Wisconsin,  are  worked  over  and  discussed. 

The  instruction  is  largely  individual. 

MECHANICAL   DEVICES 

A  complete  set  of  the  Elliott-Fisher  billing  and  bookkeeping  ma- 
chines and  a  Monroe  Calculating  machine  have  been  added  to  the 
equipment  of  the  department  this  year.  A  demonstration  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  these  machines  will  be  given  before  each  of  the 
accounting  classes  during  the  year.  Supervisory  instruction  in  the 
use  of  these  great  mechanical  devices  will  be  given  to  regular  students 
of  the  accounting  classes  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  student.  Those  desir- 
ing to  become  expert  operators,  requiring  daily  practice,  will  be 
charged  $50  per  semester. 

LANGUAGES. 

English. 

COURSE  LE-1.  I;  (3).  The  essentials  of  composition.  Shap- 
ing the  material.     Effective  building   of  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
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Word  choice.     The  composition  as  a  whole.     The  four  forms  of  com- 
position.    Constant  practical  application  of  these  principles. 

COURSE  LE-2.  II;  (3).  Business  correspondence.  The  prin- 
ciples underlying  every  form  of  business  English.  General  cor- 
respondence. Credit  and  financial  letters.  Collection  letters.  Com- 
plaint and  adjustment  letters.  Sales-letters.  Follow-up  letters.  Cir- 
culars, mailing  cards,  folders,  broadsides,  booklets  and  catalogues. 
Reports. 

COURSE  LE-3.  I,  II;  (3).  Public  speaking  and  argumentation. 
Nature  of  argument.  Kinds  of  argument.  Preparation  for  argument. 
Gathering  and  arranging  material.  Ways  of  testing  an  argument. 
The  speech.  The  construction  of  a  speech.  The  outline  or  brief.  Ef- 
fective arrangement  of  the  ideas  and  arguments.  Refutation.  Style 
and  language  in  speeches.  The  debate.  Practice  in  public  speaking 
and  debating.  The  technique  of  oral  English.  Training  of  the  voice. 
Flexibility,   articulation,  pronunciation.     Gestures. 

COURSE  LE-4.  I,  II.  The  nature  and  material  of  exposition. 
How  to  write  exposition.  The  value  of  outlines.  Definition.  Methods 
of  defining.  Analysis.  Classes  of  analysis.  Organization  of  ma- 
terial. Criticism.  Methods  of  criticism.  The  informal  essay.  Ex- 
pository biography.     Gathering  material  for  writing. 

Commercial    German. 

COURSE  LG-1.  I,  II;  (2).  This  course  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  modern  German  for  business 
purposes. 

COURSE  LG-2.  I,  II;  (2).  This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  I  and  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  greater  pro- 
ficiency in  speaking  and  writing  German. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

COURSE  LS-1.    I,  II;  (3). 

During  the  first  year  a  thorough  study  of  the  essentials  of  gram- 
mar is  made.  This  consists  largely  in  translating  exercises,  based  on 
the  rules  of  grammar,  including  the  use  of  the  various  tenses. 

COURSE  LS-2.     I,  II;   (2). 

The  second  year  is  devoted  to  putting  into  practical  use  the  princi- 
ples studied  in  the  first  year  by  making  Spanish  the  language  of  the 
classroom  as  far  as  possible. 

In  the  second  year  ;i  course  in  Spanish  correspondence  is  also  given. 
A  study  of  the  technicalities  of  Spanish  letter-writing,  with  numerous 
translations  of  business  letters  from  Spanish  into  English  and  from 
English  into  Spanish,  is  the  basis  of  this  part  of  the  course. 

French. 

COURSES  LF-1,  LF-2.     I,  II;  (2)  during  two  years. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

COURSE  P-l.    Logic.  I;  (3). 

COURSE  P-2.     Psychology.     I;  (3). 

COURSE  F-3.     Ethics.     II;  (3). 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  Arts  and  Science  Department,  but 
are  open  also  to  the  students  of  the  Economics  Department. 

COURSE  P-4.     Business  Ethics.     I;  (2). 

This  course  will  embrace  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  together  with  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  many  phases  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance. 

The  purpose  of  course  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  an  intelligent 
business  conscience. 

COURSE  P-5.    Business  Psychology.    I;  (3). 

A  course  in  practical  psychology,  including  a  study  of  the  nature 
and  devolpment  of  the  powers  and  mental  faculties  which  make  for 
character  and  efficiency. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department,  but 
are  open  also  to  the  students  of  Economics  Department. 

.  The  College  of  Economics   reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any 
course  temporarily  in  which  the  number  of  applicants  is  too  small. 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 

ECONOMICS— 

Outlines  of  Economics Ely 

Commerce    and    Industry Smith 

Economic    History    of    the    United    States Bogart 

Readings  in  Economic  History Bogart  and  Thompson 

A  History  of  Commerce Day 

Agricultural    Commerce Huebner 

Trusts,   Pools   and   Corporations Ripley 

The  Trust  Problem Jenks  and  Clark 

Industrial  Combinations Stevens 

American  Railway  Transportation Johnson 

Principles  of  Railway  Transportation Johnson  and  Van  Meter 

Railway  Traffic   and   Rates Johnson   and   Huebner 

Elements    of    Statistical    Methods King 

Money    and    Banking Holdsworth 

Money  and  Currency Johnson 

International    Commercial    Policies Fisk 

Financial  History  of  the  United  States Dewey 

Organized  Labor  in  America Groat 

New  American  Government Young 

Essentials  in  American  History Hart 

Social  Science Parkinson 

Foreign   Trade Zimmermann 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION— 

Advertising   Starch 

Banking    Foster 

Money  and  Banking White 

Practical  Investing Escher 

Foreign  Exchange Escher 

In  .  Jones 

1    Money   Wisely Moody 

Work  of  the  Bond  House Chamberlain 

Bond  Investment Chamberlain 
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Real  Estate Lindner 

Commercial  Law Spencer 
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degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING* 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Chemical  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
leading  to  Professional  Degrees. 

NOW  USING  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SYSTEM. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

A  seven-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Doctor  of  Medicine. 

COLLEGE   OF  LAW.* 

a.  The  Day  Law  School,  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 

Bachelor   of   Laws. 

b.  The  Evening  Law  School,  a  four-year  course  preparing  for  admis- 

sion to  the  bar. 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY. 
A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

THE   R.   A.   JOHNSTON   COLLEGE    OF   ECONOMICS.* 

a.  A  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science. 

b.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Economics. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM.* 

a.  Four-year  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Journalism,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism,  and  Bachelor  of 
Literature  in  Journalism. 

b.  A  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Journalism. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 
Conducted  in  connection  with  Trinity  Hospital.     A  three-year  course. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Instruction  in  Piano,  Vocal,  Violin,  Organ  and  all  orchestral  instru- 
ments.    Theory  and  History  of  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Art  of  Ex- 
pression, Public  School  Music,  Ensemble  and  Sight-Reading. 

MARQUETTE  ACADEMY. 

The  University  High  School. 

Preparatory  Department,  Classical  and  Commercial  courses,  Courses 

preparatory  to  Law,  Medicine  and  Engineering, 

SUMMER    SCHOOL. 

Six  weeks'   session  during  July  and  August.     College   of  Arts  and 
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*These  Departments  also  have  evening  sessions. 
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In  the  College  of  Economics,  as  in  the 
other  professional  schools  of  Marquette 
University,  a  course  in  professional  ethics 
is  deemed  an  essential  part  of  the  curric- 
ulum. 

The  need  of  sound  principles  of  morality 
in  all  the  professions  is  now  quite  widely 
recognized. 

A  phyician,  a  lawyer,  a  journalist,  and 
aspecially  a  business  man  whose  moral  devel- 
opment does  not  compare  favorably  with  his 
mental  equipment,  can  never  win  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow  men.  They  look  askance 
at  him  and  deem  his  presence  in  the  com- 
munity a  menace  to  the  home  and  a  source 
of  fear  to  the  state. 

If  the  influence  of  the  professions  is  to 
be  wielded  for  good  rather  than  for  evil,  a 
course  in  professional  ethics  must  be 
deemed  an  essential  part  of  the  school 
curriculum. 

The  Faculty  of  Marquette  University 
considers  it  necessary  for  the  weal  of  the 
family  and  of  civil  society  to  insist  upon 
professional  ethics  for  its  students. 


